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THECOMPLAINTS OF A HAL.F-PAY OFFICER; 
Or, Was it so Twenty Years ago? 


“On ! the charms of a country town !” Texclaim- 
edas Treclined in my easy chairafterdinner. ‘The 
same eternal park-chaise has passed my door at least 
half-a-dozen times within this half-hour. There 
must be a ball in the town. Ill ring and inquire. 
Betty, what is there going on in the town this even- 
ing ???—**La, sir! don’t you know? There's a ball 
given by the officers of the regiment to-night.”°— 
“Bless my soul! nowI recollect, I had a ticket 
put into my hand by Captain Clatierheel the other 
day at the billiard-table, and I dare say it has lain 
in my great-coat pocket ever since.”’ The pocket was 
searched, and forth came the ticket. I had not 
been at an English ball for near twenty vears hav- 
ing been most part of that time on foreign service. 
I was quite unused to these things, but was taken 
by surprise, and half promised the ¢aptain ; .so I re- 
solved to go, if it was only for the novelty of the 
thing. 

Forthwith the black breeches and silk stockings 
are paraded (the latter being carefully examined by 
Betty,} a waistcoat of superior whiteness selected 
from my scanty wardrobe, and the whole well aired: 
foras iny Peninsular anecdotes had become stale, and 
as I had neither wit nor blarney to supply their 
place, these requisites for a dinner or an evening 
party had long slumbered in ignoble repose. The 
nether vestments. as | released them from their 
continement, methought, asumed a fresher look than 
when I last drew them on; and the waistcoat, whese 
wrinkles had not for so long a period been smeothed 
by the good fire of a rich neighbour, seemed, un- 
conscious of its antique cut, to brighten up at the 
idea of again appearing in the ranks of fashion. But. 
alas! their owner did not appear the fresher or the 
younger for lying by! Time had left its crow’s- foot 
traces on his visage; the autumnal tints of life had 
already bespeckied his head; and his frame could 
no longer boast the charms of true preportion, The 
waistcoat andits neighbours required to be slacken- 
ed ere they could be breught te fit the increased 
dimensious of my waist, and what were onee such 
intimate friends seemed now quite on distant terms. 
This breach it required no small effort to restore’; 
for the shirt, not content with displaying the glories 
of the washtub in the dogs-ears and frill, seemed de- 
termined, like an officious. go-between, if possible, 
to perpetuate the unfortunate separation ; while, to 
increase the general discordance, the coat, taking its 
example from man, and preving its izgnoble birth (for 
it owed its existence to a country Snip,) by the airs 
if assumed, appeared, with a vulgarity truly provin- 
cial, to look down with contempt on the more ‘an- 
fashionable companions with which necessity had 
compelled it to associate. The stockings alone ap- 
peared quite at case ; they seemed to light up with 
superior gloss as they again found themselves at 
home on that limb which used to set all hearts on 
fire, and which yet stood forth in all the pride ‘of 
manly beauty. In a twinkling | am dressed ; for, 
thanks to the present fashion, all the trouble of orna- 
menting the person is monopolized by the fair sex, or 


by that nou-descrint, the dandy, which can be con- 
sidercd as of uo sex at all, 
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Without considefing the fashion of my dress, or, that’ very fat lady,” said I, **who dances wity such 
that | was almost past the age for dancing, | enter-| agility, and attracts so much notice, surely she is 
ed the ball-room with the confidetice, and, | trust,| somebody of consequence ?”—‘*You" are : wistaken,’? 
the air ofa gentleman; ‘though not of the modern | said my friend; ‘she is the least body in the room. 
school, where the Mandarin of agrocer’s window is| They are only quizzing her. Indeed, notwithstand- 
permitted to set the fashion. ofa bow. The room was|ing ber apparent great size, so diminutive a body, is 
nearly full, but the dancing had: not commenced.| she, that yonder dandy cannot sce her without using 
Asalleyes were naturally turneti towaids the door) his magnifying glass,’* Have twenty years, thought 
to criticize and pull to pieces the comers:in; 1 coald| I raised up this distinction between somebody and 
not of course escape the notice of the company. Of; nobody? ev . 
those who knew me, some recognized ‘ne with a| From such unpleasant feflections, | s ought relief 
slight inclination of the head, others-turned: theireyes| in the eyes of the fair. Rat, alas! those eyes shone 
another way, and some tittered and exchanged looke.| not for me! 1 never encountted them, but they 
Those who knew me net! could perceive made wed) hii away, as if they scorned to waste their 
terrogatories, in the answers to. which I could dis-' beams on such an‘object as a poor half pay officer. I 
tinguish the word ‘tonly,” which magical sound ef-| began to feel that | too was nobody. L theo turned 
fectually prevented a second look from thosg éyes| te examive the countenances of the fair, which Icould 
which, | could: observe, often rested om persons! the better do, ag the sentivels, the eyes, were off 
whose sole attraction were a title or a fortune. There| their post. [ could there perce ive exultation, pride, 
is some thing wonderfully bewitching in rank: and! hope, and occasionally a glimpse of joy, but it was the 
riches; for, with all my philosophy, I cowfess, I nev-| joy of triumph. | could see abundance of envy, mer- 
er heard that a man had ten thousand a.yearor a ti-| tification, and disappointment, mostly +kinned over 
tle without taking a second look at him.- 1 leave) by a smile. But, except in the beaming eyes ofa mother 
these with more reflection than myself to account for) as they followed a daughter through the maze of the 
this feeling. The attiking up ef a quadrille announ- “dance, | could no where see happiness or satisfaction. 
ced the preparation for the dance. As I used to be |1 thought | recollected that a ball-room was the very 
esteemed a good dancer, and had once figured in the | focus of pleasure ; atleast, my youthiul anticipations 
native country of the quadrille, | thought myself had often told meso, and stopped not to consider 
privileged to stand up. There was « time when I| whether they had been realized. Is then the world 
senerally selected the plainest partner in the room.|so changed within twenty years? thought |. Here 
Whether this proceeding from vanity in shewing the'Il must do my own eex the justice tosay, that a bet- 
contrast between their deformity and my handsome | ter feeling seemed to animate’ them. ‘There was a- 
person, or whether it arose from a feeling of pity| mong them, to be sure; abundance of vanity and af- 
springing from a naturally kind disposition, or wheth- | fectation, but few of those angry feelings which I ob- 
er a mixture of both these causes might have in-| served to ruffle the bosdms of the softer sex. A lit- 
fluenced me, | leave others to guess. Now, howev- | tle reflection told me the’ cause of this difference.— 
er, I found the case altered: I felt a desire to dance | Man’s scetie of action lies not in a ball-room In 
with the prettiest and most distinguished partner in’ general, be attendsit merely asa) pastime; but 
the room. Cantwenty years have made this revolution "woman has mote sevious business there. It is the 
in my inclinations? I began, therefore, at the tiptop!arena wherein she tries her strength, and where her 
of beauty and fashions, and decended ina regular’ fate in life is but.too' often decided. If outdone in 
ratio till | reached that term of the seties when 1! public, where shaJl she shine? Even that solace from 
thought I pughtto stop, Butali were engaged, and) the scoffs’ pf the world, a home of herown, 1s often 
for the whole night. Time was when | did not’ front this very cante denied her: for how few, un- 
fiind the ladies so deeply engaged. Can’ twenty! less favoured by Fortune, can hope, without passing 
years have made such a difference ? This reflection! with some degree of ec/al through the ordeal of pub- 
was followed bya sudden rising in my throat, but 1 hie opinion, to obtain the object of their ambition, a 
gulped ‘it 'down with a sigh. ‘“W’importe'! 1° wiil| husband! mee: Tet ie * 
not dance, 1 will observe.” My eyes were natural.| ‘Next tothe quadrille came’ the English covntry- 
ly attracted to athandsome couple, who danced’ ex-} dance; in moderns language ' ycleped kitchen-dance, 
tremely” well. | expected to find all the optics in} stil) kept wp.im codntry-towns’ for the acommodation 
the same direction as my own ; but, ho! they were| of those who cannot dance quadrilies.. A bride led 
pointed towards a pair whe were excessively fiJain,| down: Shéwagin all the bicom of youth and beauty. 
and danced most abominable, Surely,’ thou het, 1 was evidentthat a deeper tint than usual suffused 
they are locking at these’ people, aid ‘wondering! her cheek; aud this ‘was rendered still more apparent 
how they can make such fools of themselyes; for what | by the contrast of fier dress.’ Yet'no eyes but mine 
else can make them turn from beauty and grace fo! followed het as she sooght ber way modestly but 
deformity and awkwardness? A whisper from a broth. | gracefully down the scarce open ranks, On the con- 
er demiesolde told me the cause. The couple I ad-| trary I ebserved envious togses of the head, aversion 
mired were poor “‘airy nothings,” with scarce ta! ofthe eyes, &c. among! the females, and even some 
local habitation or a name,” for they had neither) umpoliteness ion! the part of ie males in blocking up 
possessions norrank, They were in fact, according) the ways hendeavoure@t6 ascertain the cause of - 
to the modern phraseology, nébodies. The others|this, She waist thé -ap@thecaries danghter, or, in 
were good ‘solid somebodics,,. whom every one! knew, | other wotds'she was 10 + The couple that follow - 
pretended to know, or wisbed.to,. know, and pos- ed-were net-so treated; they were somedodics.— 
sessing “local habitation” of no mean value or ex-| Said I tomyself, Was it so twenty years ago? I felta 
tent, and names of bigh sound and import, ‘“But| sudden glow of indignation, followed by a shivering 
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©: disguct. Lretired hastilytomy humble dwelling 
(shere, come what wili, | am somebvdy;) and with 
a glass of grog and acigit, sat duwn to meditate 
oo the scene | had just quitted. The result of my 
cogitations was, that what 1 conceived to be an al- 
teration in the wold withn twenty years, was in 
fact caused by viewing the same objects through a 
different medium ; that Mammon always was, and al- 
ways will be, worshipped to the end of the chapter ; 
that when I first entered the world, being young, 
handsume and with good expectations, 1 experienc- 
ed no neglect in my own person; that being then 
gay, thoughtless.and occupied with myself or some 
other admired object, | tuok but little notice of what 
happened to others; that being now comparatively 
old, and, of course, no longer handsome, with pros- 
pects blasted, and, of course, poor 1am become an 
object of indifference, if not of scorn, to the world; 
and that, under the influence of disappointment and 
disgyst, | may perhaps view the practice and customs 
of society with a jaundiced eye. 1 retired to bed, 
dreampt of tle vanities of human life,of Solomon, Soc- 
rates, Seneca, &c. &c. and rose in the morning, though 
only ten hoars older, fullten years wiser then | was 
the night before. 
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THE HUSBANDS COMPLAINT. 


Sin—You mast koow I am married to a very hand- 
some woman, whom |! once «passionately loved, 
and who, I believe, stil continues to esteem very 
tenderly, though she may have, fur some time, ob- 
served a pretty visible decline in my affectione. 
She is beautiful, 1 must confess, in her persen, and 
bas a thousand graces of conversation in company, 
which render her the delight of all her acquantan- 
ces; at home, however, all these graces are laid 
aside ; a silent sullenness, perhaps, wraps her up, 
or, perhaps, she expatiates for a whole hour upon 
the important articles of a lace ruffle, a china jar, 
or a puckered petticoat ; probably matiers are still 
worse,and her woman had committed the unpar- 
donable crime of putting astitchtoo much or too 
little in a flounced apron: the cook, may be, has 
exceeded his time by a few seconds, or the butler 
has not brought a single morsel of undercrust: any 
one of these sins is almost too deadly to be forgiv- 
en, and lam sure to be entertained on such delight- 
ful subjects till some new offences gives a little 
variety to conversation, and banishes the last trans- 
gression fromher memory. 


You will suppose, perhaps, that tho’ the customa- 
ty turn of my wife,s domestic conversation may be 
disagreeable to me | am nevertheles« happy in the 
Circumstance of her beauty, especially as 1 have 
not given the least hint of her running into the com- 
mon fault of most wives, a slatternly negiect of her 
person. You are mistaken. There is net, to be 
sure, a more cleanly woman existing than Mrs, 
B : but, Sir, the excessive care which she 
takes of her charms is infinitely more intollerable 
than if she went without wasbingher face for a 
fortnight. During the whele day, unless she has 
company, her sole employment isto look better 
and better, aod there is scarcely a moment in which, 
to make her rise in her personal attractions, her 
dress does not undergo some new regulation. At 
night she sleeps with a greasy net, and a bundle of 
flannel round her head, as large as a turban: this 
preserves the order or her hair: and her arms con- 
stantly cased in a pair of perfumed gloves, which 
are so execrably sweet, that they take away the 
breath with the force of their fragrance. Thus, 
night and day, at bed and at board, all comfort is 
banished from my house. In the day-time! must 
not approach her for fear of disordering a ruffle or 
an handkerchief, and at night | am obliged to avoid 
ber as much as | can, to save myselffrom absolute 
suffocation. Tis in vainI mention the circumstan- 
oes which give so much disgust; neither tenderness 
nor severity, persuasion nor command, avail me in 
the least ;she still goes on trifling away the fine 
sense she possesses, and in rendering her beauty 
either a matter of ridicule, or an object of aversion 
to half ber acquaintanee, as well as to 

Your constant reader, 
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Female Influence. 

A lady in a Communication tu the Richmond Fami- 
ly Visitor, haviog addressed those who eustain the 
relations of Wives and Mothers, has the following 
remarks, 

YOUNG LADIES. 

Next to mothers, the young ladies have the great- 
est agency in forming the character ofthe other 
sex. Their influence commences at a period when it 
is most needed. Young meu although their charac- 
ters are in a great measure formed, réquire some 
restraint just at a time when they ate becoming ac- 
quainted with the world, and are beginning to move 
beyond the inspection of amother’seye. The young 
females with whom they associate are the guardians 
of their virtues, and accouutable for most of the 
evil practices into which they fall. It requ'res but 
little observation to be eonvinced that multitudes of 
young- men who are destitute of religious principles, 
pursue that line of conduct which is most likely to 
meet the views ofthe young ladies with whom they 
associate, and whose approbation they desire to ob- 
tain. There is not a vice prevalent among them that 
would not be relinquished, were it reprobated, and 
the perpetrators of it avoided by the young, the 
fashionable, and the intelligent of the sex. None 
but the most hardened and impudent blasphemer 
will even now utter an oath in the presence of any 
respectable female. Why, then, is not profaneness 
banished from our country? Because we welcome 
the swearer into our'society, on condition that when 
he retires he may give full vent to the oaths which 
heve accumulated in proportion to the period of re- 
straint. If the omission to do good or to prevent 
evil, when in one’s power, be a crime, what a tre- 
menduous account we shall have to render on the 
score ef profaneness, intemperance, gambling, and 
duelling! These practices, which disturb the peace 
of society, mar the happiness ot families, hurry mul- 
titudes to destruction, might be greatly restrained, 
if not entirely exterminated, by a vigorous aad ju- 
dicious effort on the part of our sex. Let the prac- 
tices themselves be uniformly mentioned in terms 
of reprobation, and let as avoid those who pursue 
them, as wa would the midnight assassin, or the 
great adversary of God and man. 
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LA FAYETTE KISSES. 


Everything is La Fayette, whether it be oh our 
heads or under ourfeet. We wrap our bodies in 
La Fayette coats during the day, and repose be- 
tween La Fayette blankets at night,—We have 
La Fayette bread, La Fayette butter, La Fayette 
beef, and La Fayette vegitables of every descrip- 
tion from the common turnip radish to the most dain- 
ty dish of celery ; together with various other La 
Fayette articles tootedious to mention. Even -the 
ladies distinguish their proper from common kisses, 
under the title of ** La Fayette smouches.’’ We 
understand, as an old revolutionary worthy was 
reading to his excellent wife (who wae acquainted 
with Fayette in time of the revolution) the account 
of the grand and splendid fete given in honor of his 
arrival in Philadelphia, he received a hearty smack 
from the lips of his old spouse, “there my dear, 
there’s a La Fayette kiss fer you.”—‘*Pshaw, Ma,” 
said the charming Julia, “how can you discriminate 
between a La Fayette and any other?” ‘Why, 
very easy, my dear,” (answered the prudent mama) 
‘sany other is such as your father gets now, anda 
La Fayette is such as | used to give him long be- 
fore you were born.” ‘There Julia,” said the fros- 
ty headed veteran witha half smothered sigh, |! 
am sure you must beconvinced there is some dif- 
ference now. Julia gave a voluptuous smile, and 
contrasted so much coral with ivory, that if Cupid 
had been there he would not have scrupled to 
have stolen them, and said, ‘‘well done ma, and if 
the Marquis where here now, I'd give him a La Fay- 
ette kiss too.” Reader, what would you have giv- 
en to have persenated the Marquis at that happy 
interval ?— Georgetown Metropolitan. 
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HENRY JENKINS. 


Of the first parish of Bolton, in Yorkshire, 
lived till be was an hundred sixty and nine 
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years of age. He was sworn a witness in a cause 
to an hundred andtwenty years, which the judgé 
reproving him for, he said he was then butler to 
Lord Conyers ; and it was reported that his name 
was found in some old register of Lord Conyer’s 
menial servants. This relation was sent to the pub- 
lisher of the philosophical transactions of the 
Royal Society by Dr. Fanered Robinson, Fellow of 
the College or Physcians, and of the Royal Society, 
who adds further, that Henry Jenkins coming into 
his sister’s kitchin to beg an alms, he asked him 
how old he was, he, aftera little pausing, said, 
about an hundred and sixty two or three years.— 
The docter asked him what Kings he remembered 
He said Henry the eighth. What public thing he 
could longer remember? He said, the fight at 
Flowcenfield. Whether the King was there? He 
said, no he wasin France, and the Earl of Surry was 
General. How old he was then? He said, about 
twelve years old. The Docter looked into an old 
chronicle that was in the house, and found the bat- 
tle of Flewdenfield was an hundred and fifty two 
years before, that the Earl he named was general, 
and that Henry the seventh, was then at Tournay. 
Jenkins was a poor man, and could neither write 
norread. There.were also four or five in the’ same 
parish reputed to be an hundred years old a piece, 
or within two or three years of it, who all said, he 
was an elderly man, eversince they knew him, for 
he was born in another parish, and before, as it is 
said, any registers were in churches. This Henry 
Jenkins died December 8th, 1670, at Ellerton upon 
Swale, and by computation of the things mentioned 
was an hundred sixty and nine years ofage. He out 
lived old Parr sixteen years, and was the oldest man 
born on the ruins of the postdiluvian world. 
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Tue TARIFF.—One of my neighbors, Mr. Park 
who knows nothing beyond the boundsof bis farm, 
inquired of another, Mr. Clause, who knows enough 
in his way, what was meant by The Tariff? Upon 
which Clause told him, that the Tariff was a great 
black trotting horse, 17 hands high, raised in Pen- 
asylvania, firsttaken to Washington market by Bald- 
win, of Pittsburg: but as no one would buy him, he 
was now hired and used as the great hobby horse 
of the capital ; that one Condit, of Jersey, was the 
groom, who brought bim out every morning into the 
Washington Circus, well oated and curried: that 
Tod, of Pennsylvania generally mounted him first, to 
shew his goings: that Mr. Clay often rode bim, and 
had once ortwice forced him intoa canter. There 
was frequent mounting and dismounting of the great 
horse; but he wasgenerally found at night where he 
started. 

Well, says Park, is it not very costly to keep such 
ahorse? To be sure it issaysthe other, he con- 
sumes every day more provinder than the price of 
your farm would purchase. Then, says Park, mer- 
cy defend us from all great black, trotting, hobby- 
horse Tariffs. 

Little did the honest man dream, that few men ev- 
er get into any great offices but upon the back o 
some great trotting horse !—NV. Haven Pilot. 
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COMNUNTOLULONE 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
THOUGHTS ON IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


Concluded. 


A writer* of no ordinary celebrity, has declared 
that ‘*sbavery is so vile and miserable an estate of 
man, and so directly opposed to the generous temper 
and codrage of our nation, thet it is hardly to be 
supposed an Englishman can plead for it.” We 
conceive if this. opinion obtains among a people 
whose government is monarchial, there is infinite 
greater reason why we should cherish it under one 
constructed from the genuine principles of liberty. 
Among the many reasons why imprisonment for 
debt sheuld not be tolerated, the one that these 
shores are the particular abode of the genius of 
freedom, is not the least powerful. To employ met- 











* Mr. Lock author ofa treatise on the human un- 
derstanding. 
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‘c language; freedom wandering to and fro, 
ee satedilavias emblem of innocence, ne 
no rest for the sole of her foot, at last ibe ao 
fixed he: residence in these then western wilds. 
She dictated to ns our laws and founded our aoe 
tions. She iwfused into our hearts a love of liberty 

nda detestation of tyranny. She trampled on op- 
. ion and placed her foot on the lions head. 
Pi But where is our gratitude for these favours ? 
By tolerating slavery we have slighted our privi- 
leges. By encouraging the confinement of poor 
debtors, we have grieved the fair inhabitant of 
eget! geo ere long may wend to other climes, the 

eople of which, will better appreciate her worth. 
The liberal and free form of goverment instituted 
to perpetuate our union, cannot be reconciled with 
the selfish and cruel policy adopted by some of the 
states in our country. Certainly they do not har- 
monize together. Certainly laws prohibiting a poor 
man from breathing the pure air of heaven, are re- 
pugnant to the sentiment centained in the declara- 
tion of our independence: “ That all men are cre- 
ated equal: that they are endowed by their creator 
with certain unalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” This 
giludes to and includes individual as well as national 
liberty ; and therefore, the very instrument we 
adopt.as our guide, declares in plain language, that 
any laws to restrict either are unjust and arbitrary. 
Yet the veil of silken humanity that is wound around 
our hearts, is of too feeble a texture to conceal their 
hardness. Sensitive as we profess to be, we never- 
theless lack that charitable quality. In comparison 
with our professions, there is some excuse for the 
founders of the old French Bastile ; and with all its 
horrors, we have no one to blame, for it existed in 
a despdtic country, on which a ray of freedom never 
shone. Say nothing of the terrors of the Spanish 
inquisition ; that, too, flourished under an absolute 
governmant : and if they sometimes tortured a fellow 
being for imaginary heresy, they never tormented 
one for debt. Shudder not at the idea of Algerine 
bondage, they indeed laden men with burdens griev- 
ous tobe borne; but exotics and not natives, ene- 
mies and not friends, are the selected victims of the 
yoke. Finally, start not at the mention of Indian 
barbarity. If they sometimes tear the scalp from 
the head of an enemy, they never handcuff a broth- 
er ; iftheir red arms Kindle the faggot anda van- 
quished foe, they never close the door on a sorrow- 
stricken debtor, But talk and weep at the recital 
of the sufferings of both white and black men within 
the precincts of our own country. As much a slave 
to his creditor isthe inmate of a jail, as is the sable 
child of Africa, to the master who inherited or pur- 
chased him with the plantation he toils upon. !n 
relation to slavery, a well known and justly ceie- 
brated poet,* says, (which we take the liberty totran- 
scribe for its pathos.) 

‘6 And there are men who leaning on the laws 

What they have purchased, claim a right to hold. 

Cursed be the tenure - cursed its cruel cause ! 

Freedom’s a dearer property than gold. 

And there are men with shameless front, have said 

That nature form’d the negro tor disgrace ; 

That on his limbs subjection is displayed ; 

The doom of slav’ry stamped upon his face.’ 

It may be urged however, that this is the picture 
of southern depravity, and not of New-England hu- 
manity; of southern corrupted habits—and not of 
tefined northern morals ; that freemen and not slaves 
are the inhabitants of these regions. Before this fact 
can virtually be established, our prisons must be 
thrown down, or converted into marts for the dwel- 
ling houses of peace and contentment. 


3 X.Y. Z. 
*MAy. 
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FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
TO BILLY BURLESQUE, ESQ. 


Sir,—! have condescended te call youan Esquire, 
presuming you are entitled to that {(ille, in conse- 


quenee of attempting to write in a public journal. 


Perhaps this commencement, or I might say prolegue, 
may be looked upon as a quibble, and sneezed at 
asa pun opon words, but let that be as it may, | 
cannot suffer such a fragment to pass without obser- 
vation, as that which appeared over your signature. 


am ready and willing to acknowledge it good, but 


In entering upon a discussion of this subject, I have 
no disposition to quarrel with the author as respects 
the language in which he has clothed his story, for I 


at the same time I am sorry that such a lover as 
Orland# was, should meet with such a contempti- 
ble rebuff as that which he appears to have receiv- 
ed at the hands of the fair Ellen. Indeed Mr. 
Billy although I have resisted for several years the 
advances ef some of the most genteel and polite 
young gentlemen of the age, it seems to me that 
I could never persuade myself to be guilty of that 
degree of cruelty exhibited by Ellen towards Or- 
lando. Not that I suppose myself more bountifully 
provided for by a kind providence with that kindly 
feeling which induces the fair sisterhood to take 
compassion on the part of creation, but I feei my- 
self endowed with a certain indescribable feeling of 
kindness towards the opposite sex, which I carnest- 
ly hope may be reciprocated, but which I fear will 
never be returned by such misanthropic a sex-as 








yours, DEBORAH. 
FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
THEATRICAL. 


We publish the following, because we conceive 
the public has an uvdoubted right to be acquainted 
with both sides of every question, and it is a duty in- 
cumbent upon every editor or publisher of a miscella- 
ny of this description to deal with perfect impar- 
tiality towards all his subscribers. It is perhaps, im- 
practicable to do so in a paper professing to advo- 
cate any particular political creed, but in a publi- 
cation professing to be entirely devoted to miscella- 
neous subjects, and tothe diversion and amusement 
of the reader, it is highly proper togive both sides of 
question.—Ep. 


Messrs. Epitors,—I observed in cne of vour 
previous numbers an article in praise of dra- 
matic performances, which did not exactly ac- 
cord with my view of the subject. I acknow- 
ledge that if the business of the stage was cen- 
ducted entirely with a view to promote mo- 
rality, it might be made a very powerful engine 
inits causé. But the question arises, is it de- 
voted to this end? Every person who has visi- 
ted the inside of a theatre can put in a nega- 
tive answer tothis question. Witness the yul- 
gar allusions and the frequent indelicate ex- 
pressions made use of by the players. Indeed 
they always appear to feel a partiality for a 
double entendre, and to utter it with a particu- 
lar degree of forcé and glee, in order to cateh 


the applause of a few, who are not possessed of 


that refinement which would cause the “ju- 
dicious to grieve.” Besides, such is the life 
and habits of an actor, that it can hardly be sup- 
posed he would naturally be an advocate in the 
cause of morality and virtue. Those who have 
never been behind the scenes can form no 
conception of the sentiments of a player, nor 
have any idea of his hypocrisy, or the utter 
contempt in which he holds the audience, 
while at the same time he is ready to appear 
upon the stage, in all the apparent politeness 
and humility which distingvishes the courtier. 
“ Many is the time and oft,” that a player by 
some little stage trick has elicited the applause 
of the multitude, and after retiring behind the 
wing, has laughed in derision at those very 
persons to whom he owed: the comfort of a 
warm supper and a nights ledging. 

I wish not to exaggerate, nor “set down 
aught in malice,” but can raise the curtain and 
tell the public much that is carried on behind 
the scenes, with which they are probably at 
present unacquainted. ‘me Te 

Ch. W. Curtis, of N. Haven, ie owner of one third 
of the highest prize in the Connecticut State Lottery. 
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A TRIP TO THE EASTWARD. 
Having lately made a short excursion to Portland, 


we were particnlarly well pleased with the excellent 
accommodation which is to be obtained at the differ- 
ent Inns on the road between Boston and Portland. 


—There is probably no part of the U. States in which 
a traveller can find better entertainment, than on 
this rout.—In fact every innkeeper deserves praise : 
We do not wish to show any undue partiality, but 
cannot refrain from expressing our unqualified satis- 
faction at the excellent accommodation, and the po- 
lite attention which the traveller receives at the 
house of Mr. Wyarrt, in Dover, N. H. 6 

MILITARY.—On Thursday last, the 3d Brigade 
of the Ist Division, M.M. onder Gen. Lyman, was 
reviewed and inspected on Boston Common. 

We understand the man who was wotnded with. 
a musket ball on Tuesday, has since expired. 
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ITEMS OF NEWS.. 


piece 

GENERAL LAFAYETTE was escorted into Bal- 
timore on Thursday last, and received and entertain- 
ed with all the proofs oftgratitude, affection and joy, 
which occurred to the intelligent and spirited Com- 
mittee of Arrangements and the patriotic Citizens. 
The Hon. Mr. ADAMS participated in the ceremo- - 
nies, 

At a laterhour he attended the City Ball and Sup- 
per given at the Theatre, which was elegantly de- 
corated. More than 1200. persons were preseat.— 
he General’s Toast was the “BALTIMORE LA- 
Digs.” 

The venerable Charles Carroll, one: of the signers 
of the Declaration of independence, was at the Gen- 
eralsduring many of the ceremonies. 

Ht is reported from Kentucky that Mr. G. Loftus has . 
been killed by Mr. Warkfield. 

PHILADELPHIA, October 11. 

Hichway Ropsery.—Yesterday evening, after - 
dark a man was knocked down and robbed of about 
fifty dollars in cash, near Walnut-street wharf, by 
two villains. His name isJames Crawford. He had 
just landed from a sloop at the wharf; wasa stranger 
in the city, and was looking for lodgings, when he 
was accosted in the street by a decent looking. man, 
who invited him home te his house ; to which the - 
stranger assented. They had not gone far before he 
was knocked down by another man behind witha 


stick. Both of them beat and kicked him so much, 


that he was senseless for some time. 

Jamaica.—Oo the 14th ult. the Chief Justice of 
the Surry Assizes, passed sentence of death upon 
THIRTEEN persons, convicted of the wiliul mur- 
der of Henry Lewis and John Underweod—ane at 
the same time sentence of death was passed upon | 
SIX oshers, for the: crime of piracy, in robbing the 
schr. Martha and Jane, Capt. Fowler, of Prospect. 

The store of Messrs. Chandler & Nason, and a 
Hatter’s shop, at Augusta, Me. have beer destroyed 
by fire. i 


a 
MARRIED, 


In this city Thursdsy morning, by the Rev. Jonna 
Pierpont, Mr, Nathanie! Henry Cross, of East Bridg- 
water, to Miss Lucy Cobb Vose, Grand-daughter of 
the late Benj. Cobb, Esq. of this city, Ow Mondsy 
evening, by the Rev. Mr. Sharp, Mr. William Dau- 
forth, of Andover, to Miss Ruth P. Reed. Mr. Henry 
Cy Mares, of this city, to Miss Charlotte Tileston, of | 

chester, only daughter of Thomas Vi'eston, Esq. 
of the latter place. Mr. Samuel Holbrook to Miss 
Hannah Freuch. 


DIED, 

In this city, Mr. William Andrews, aged 50; Daa- 
iel Swett, Esq. of Newburyport, aged 52: Mr. Joho 
T, Mitchell, aged 20: Mr. Abiatauw Suucry aged 75, 

> 
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w Save that witbin a mother’s heart. Light Keadings, 
It is not pride within, wherewith Ae 
To his fair son the father’s-eye doth turn A tar having got into the pit ata London theatre, 
Watching his growth.—Aye, on the boy he lavks, recognized one of his messmates aloft among the 


The bright, glad creature, springing in his path, gods, (in the gallery.) ‘Pray Jack,’ arted he, ‘what 
But as the heir of his great name, the young did it cost te get into that snug birth?’ On being in- 


| formed he ga only a shilling —*D——n me, that 
CABINET OF APOLLO. Aod stately tree, whose rismg strengthere long oF oth y 5 ay 
| 








isa fine business ! I gave five shillings to get stowed 
Shall bear his trophies well: And this islove ! 


in this here hold.’ 
This is man’s love! What marfel ? 
You-ne’er made your breast 
The pillow of his infancy. 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
THE MANIAC. 
There she stood upon the rocks high crest 
And listened to the roaring surges 
As they dashed about her; 
And now she bent her eye in madness 
On the flashing wave ; and now twisted 
ligt long white fingers in her tangled locks 


~ 





A PREMATURE Promisk.—A gentleman appre- 
bending himselfon his death-bed, earnestly intreat- 
ed his young wife not to marry a manof whom he 
had been jealeus. ‘*My dear, (says she) do not dis- 
iress yourself. [havegiven my word to anothera 
gteat while ago.” 


While to the fulness of your hearts glad heaving, 
His fair cheek rose and fell, and his bright hair, 
Waved softly to your breath ! 

You ne’er kept watch beside him 

*Till the last pale star bad set, 

And morn all dazzling as in triumph, 


PROCLAMATION EXTRAORDINARY.—The town cri- 
erof Cheltenham being ordered last week, to give 
notice that all persons who did not pay their taxes 
on of before a certain cay should be Exchequered, 
made the following announcement :—‘*Whoever do 
not pay their taxes before the June, shall be ex- 
ecuted according to the law.”-——Eng. Pa, 


And streamed them to the wind. 

Then witha wild and firey gaze, 

She bent her eye upon the glittering lamp of day, 
And never turned from the bright orb, 

Until her own wild stare was quite extinguished. 

‘s Farewell—a long farewell to this lone world,”— 


Broke on your dim, weary eve. 





Not yours the face which early faded 

In fond cares forhim :— 

Hung o’erhis sleep, and, duly as Heavens light, 
Was there togreet his wakening ! You ne'er 
Smoothed his couck—ne’er sung him 





A zealous dissenting clergyman was anxious to 
ascertain the religious principles of the inhabitants of 
a coal pit in the northern part of England. He ac- 


The maniac cried,—** farewell to him | loved 
cordingly watched the aperture ; and upon the ascent 


So tenderly ;’? and soon her withered form 








i i To his rosy rest—caught his last whisper ofone of the dark personages from below, after a 
Was floating on the bosom of the chilly wave. When his voice from yours suitable religious introduction, the following conver- 
P. Had learned soft utterance sation ensued: 
‘ ; : a Clergyman.—My friend, what do you believe! 
Pressed your lip to his Gotlier sl Walled webat the. chaaik balowes ° 
FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. When fever parched it. Cler.—And what does the church believe ? 


Oh! these are woman’s tasks. Col.—The church believes what I believe |! * 

"Ia th Set theese ateil Ot o aiel Cler.—And what do you both believe ? 
[eee ee spesvedine 4. Col.—We both believe the same thing! ! !—Han. 
And bouyancy of heart 2 ; Gas. 


Steal from her all unmark’d. wt : 
A young gentleman, informed by a bill ena wina- 


LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 
Love may have chains for aught I know, 
And pleasure beguiling hours ; 
A thousanc wiles to me unknown, 
Among the woods and bowers. 





¢ dow of a house, that apartments were to be let, 

But these I yield to them that Love, * “ knocked at the door, and attended by a pretty fe- 
Soft Cupids deceptive hours ; yReM aR LITERARY GAZETTE. | male, took a survey of the premises. Pray my dear, 
There are moments in life too delicious to last, ‘said he, smiling, are you to be let with ‘hese lodgings? 


That love to race among the groves “Seen yi a Ge : 
6 . , When youth’s freshest ardor could ask for no No sit, replied she, fam to be Ler Avone. 
And cull the sweetest flowers. 











EI SE AS EE 
more, SS ee 
s E 7 rs | 
Give me the friend whose youthful heart, When no thought for the future, nor dream of the Boston Pocket-Book, and Fancy JWlo- 
Congenial beats with mine ; past, rocco Work Manufactory. 
Where all the finest "passions flow, Find a place in the heart, which is rapture all |; PAMES DYER (directly opposste the Old South) 
cy, aga ; ’ is constantly manufacturing, and offers f ] 
That bends at friendships shrine. ad a: | great varicty of . see tnt adc oe 
— ‘Tis when a bright feeling has stol’n o’er the mind, | LADIES 





‘Pocket Books, Thread Cases, Reticules, Card Caseg, 
pare | Miniature and Locket Cases, Back Gammon Boards, 
flame ; /&c. &c. on the ‘most reasonable terms, for cash or 


And the idol in whom all our hopes are enshrin’d, | credit. March 27. 
eae cunsmenrouinnsieepsianallsilbiiditinhessaiiarnsctenmemuniinamauaniinnengianite 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL FAYETTE, 
fe day pubiished and for sale at this 

a otlice, and at the several bookstores, Me- 
‘moirs of the Marquis de LA FAYETTE, dar- 
‘ing the American Revolutionary war, to which 
‘is appended an account of his reception into 
Nor of joy, nor ef hope, or wil} seek for them | New-York, Boston, and the principal cities of 
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TO A ROSE. 
Sweet rose, now op’aing with the day, 


Be it friendship, or love, or religion’s 





Drinking of dew-drops, e’er the sun A kindred affection first ventures to name. 


Exhales those sparkling gems away, ee : ; 
There are moments in life so with misery fraught, 


That it is not in nature to add to the store ; 
When the heart, all despair, not a glimmering hae 
caught, 


Yet smiles on thee, his race to run. 


Still bending to the passing gale, 
That robs thee of a sweet perfume, 
And waflts it o’erthe hill or vale, 











Where lillies grow and violets bloom. more. New-England, with interesting anecdotes of 
Be ngek that illusivious personage. Price 25 cts. 
Should ruthless hand, pluck from the tree ‘Tis when the illusion that so sweetly played o’er | Boston, Sept. 11th, 1894, ” 
Thy gentle form, yet ne’er despair ; us, ‘hee ROL me grr a 
Sisis bdatte pie would ben thee First flies like the mist in the morning’s bright pr TOM AND JERRY. 
To grace the besom of the fair. ray % EW a of Tom .and Jerry, for 
: And the beautiful phantom which flitted before us, sale at this office. 
Then favorite flower, securely lie, © Is gone, like a spectre, before Reasgn’e leet 
Sweet thy repose, thy requium there day. MYRA, PRINTED ann PUBLISHED, 
Is sung, ** how sweetly its to die,” BY ALLEN & WATTS, 
Held in remembrance of the Fair. T.S. —+- No. 11, Merchants’ Hall, where Subscriptions 
— will be received. 
TO FANCY. Terms—TWO DOLLARS per annum—half yearly 
A MOTHER’S LOVE. O Fancy ! leave my flu't’ring heart, in advance. No paper discontinued until order- 


: ~~ ed by the subscriber, and arrearagés paid. 
ort ee hpi" Bias : {i+ Letters to the publisher must be post-paid. 
Be kinder to the breast o’ youth, (cy-Communications will be received through the. 

And let it’s sure repose be truth. Post-Office. 
i 


There i+ none 
In all this cold and hollow world, 
Mo fount, of deep, strong deathiess love, 

































































